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THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


Sent to reach the heart of folly, 
O’er the hill 

Faintly calls the melancholy 

W hip-poor-will. 


Like the touch of cruel fingers 
Sweeps again 

O’er the heart this song that lingers 
Long in pain. 


What can be the hidden meaning 
So complete 
Of the eeniing twilight, leaning 
Low and sweet ? 


What the vow but just debarring 
Heart from joy ? 


What the factor love’s hour marring 
With alloy ? 


O, to clasp this pure escaping 
Happiness! 

O, to pray these softly draping 
Skies to bless ! 


But to see the light, ne’er guessing 
That the star 

Through the depths of violet pressing 
Is so far ! 


Not to know such joy is given 

For the few 

Who have walked in tears, and striven 
To be true !: 


All may reach this bliss deferring ; 
First to pain 

Must each soul, God’s will preferring, 
Turn again. 


Still unto the heart of folly 
O’er the hill 

Faintly calls the melancholy 
Whip-poor-will. 


MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE. 
COOKSVILLE, Wisconsin. 


THE Christian at Work is glad to learn that the 
use of tobacco is to be absolutely prohibited in all the 
government schools in France, and proposes to begin 
the American reformation in this direction by trying 
to suppress gum-chewing among the women at the 
Ocean Grove camp-meeting. 


A CORRESPONDENT raises the hard question of 
how to interest the prosperous in high causes: “As 
usual, the men who can give, won’t, or don’t, any 


Prices current and the chances for speculative house 
lots leave little interest in the propagation of reli- 
gion. Well, the world gets along slowly without 
their help, but must it always be so?” 


GENERAL NEWTON, who in 1875 blew up three 
acres of sunken rocks in Hellgate and has now nine 
acres more honeycombed and ready for the dynamite, 
suggests the method and the work of modern schol- 
arship in theology. They have been honeycombing 
the old idea of a theological hell for many years 
while the revisers have blown it out of the new ver- 
sion. Hell is gone and there remains only Sheol, a 
very different and much less terrific place. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, in the Register, gives an 
appreciative notice of the life of Harriet Martineau, 
by Mrs Chapman, happily entering upon a new 
edition, in which she speaks of Holmes’s “ fascinat- 
ing, appreciative, yet amusingly inadequate life of 
Emerson”. Concerning Harriet Martineau, she says, 
if Florence Nightingale, her loving and beloved 
friend, was right in her prediction that at death she 
would be “ wonderfully surprised ” to find another 
life awaiting her, “she had taken excellent mea- 
sures to make this life useful to her fellows and 
agreeable to herself.” 


—_ 


THE patent medicine man is a burden to the con- 
scientious editor. Unity has tried to keep its skirts 
clear of the nostrum iniquities. We wish to take no 
risk for men’s bodies however it may be with their 
souls; our rule with our advertising agent is 
that no medicine is to be admitted unless approved 
by a reputable practicing physician. This week the 
‘‘ Cherokee Remedy ” wins its way into our columns 
under this rule, Drs. R. B. Ridley and F. B. Palmer, 
of Atlanta, Ga., vouching for it; one for its harm- 
lessness, the other for its effectiveness. Upon these 
gentlemen rests the responsibility of its appearance. 


ee ee 


THE dying act of Jumbo, if the newspaper reports 
are reliable, would indicate that a large spirit occu- 
tery that massive body. When he realized that the 
reight train was bearing down upon him at a thun- 
dering rate he made a rush for the “baby elephant, 
‘Tom Thumb”, that accompanied him, and grasp- 
ing him in his trunk he threw him away across the 
track as if he had been a kitten and then tried to get 
out of the way himself, but it was too late and he 
was crushed by the engine. It would seem as if the 
universe could not afford to spare a soul that was 
willing to lose its earthly life in trying to save 
another, even though that soul belonged to an ele- 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘* We could even here 
have a vigorous church life, were we not each deter- 
mined to goto heaven in our own way. Consequently 
we have four poverty-stricken churches, maintaining 
a bare existence ina little village which should have but 
one.” Is there not need of unity?. And still some 
of our friends regret that we do not more often for- 
get our name and come out with bayonets, pistols, 
discussions and controversies. The world has too 
many such already. 


THE Jndex of the 24th prints a tender letter from 
Robert Ingersoll to a bereaved mother, the reading 
of which reminds us of Tennyson’s lines: 

There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 
Witness the closing sentences: 


Let us have courage. Under the seven-hued arch of hope, 
let the dead sleep. I do not pretend to know, but I do know 
that others do not know. I wish I could say something that 
would put a star in your night of grief-—a little flower in your 
lonely path; and, if an unbeliever has such a wish, surely an 
infinitely good being has never made a soul to be the food of 
pain through countless years. 


THE Register’s report of the Ministerial Institute 
recently held in Newport, noticed in our last, makes 
this suggestive general comment at the close: “It 
was distinguished by the ethical, rather than by the 
speculative or historical tone of its papers.” The 
characteristic of the institute is clearly the noble 
tendency of Unitarianism atthe present time. It is 
an auspicious movement. When there settles down 
into the core of our churches a deep sense that they 
exist for ethical purposes there must come eventually 
a great moral enthusiasm that will flame into noble 
light and warmth, which will put an end to all sus- 
picion of apathy and coldness that now lurks in so 
many quarters concerning this movement. 


Sab, but beautiful and tender, was the occasion 
that unexpectedly summoned the senior editor of this 
paper to Meadville last week, the ingathering of a 
life rounded out with seventy-nine years filled with 
thoughtfulness, trial, labor and loving care for others. 
Mrs. Susan Barber, whose home is pleasantly remem- 
bered by very many of our ministers whose prepara- 
tory years were spent at the Meadville theological 
school, found her rest on Saturday evening, Septem- 
ber 19, and her worn out body was laid away on the 
Tuesday following in the beautiful Greendale cem- 
etery. The memorial words, which after such a life 
were unnecessary, were spoken by the writer, whom 
she had taken into her home and heart as a son and 
enriched with a mother’s love. 


HeNkyY K. OLIVER, the author of the noble old 
church tune, “ Federal Street”, died recently at 
Salem, Mass. An exchange says that this, his most 
famous tune, was named for the street in Boston 
where he wooed and won his wife. Happy is the 
love-life that flows into and becomes a part of the re- 
ligious life. ‘They are but half wed who have no 
common faith, and the wooing that waives all search- 
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Ing consideration of religious subjects, or is carried 
on under an armed neutrality concerning the great- 
est of life’s interests, is apt to end in a shallow home 
life, and a fireside chilled with artificiality, if nothing 
worse. Let those who contemplate matrimony look 
well to this matter. If they do not love the same 
hymns and, if they sing at all, sing them to the same 
tunes, the wedding day had bette? be postponed. 


Rev. C. W. WENDTE, the compiler of the ‘‘Sunny 
Side ” song-book, extensively used in our schools, is 
preparing a new book, soon to be issued by a leading 
publisher, similar to his first venture, but improved, 
and for which he has been collecting material for 
some time past. Retaining many old favorites, the 
book will contain new hymns and tunes, chiefly from 
German and English services. If there shall bea de- 
mand for it, responsive services and festival exercises 
will be included. Mr. Wendte particularly requests 
that pastors, Sunday-school superintendents, teach- 
ers and all others who may be interested in this cause, 
send him contributions, original or selected, of tunes, 
songs, hymns or orders of service, as well as lists of 
tunes or hymns in any published book which seem 
desirable because of their merit or popularity, for the 
new work. Such communications, Which will enable 
him to make the book more acceptable and useful to 
our Sunday-schools and homes may be addressed to 
him at Newport, Rhode Island, and will bethankfully 
received, 


THE Day Star publishes the following under the 
name of ‘‘ Brown’s Catechism”, which, it says, is pub- 
lished and for sale by the Sunday-school Union: 


(. What kind of a heart have you by nature ? 

A. A heart full of all unrighteousness. 

Y. What will become of you if you die in your sins ? 
I must go to hell. 

Y. What kind of a place is hell? 
torment. 

@. How long will the wicked continue in hell ’ 
ever and ever. 

. What will they do in hell? 

and blaspheme. , 

(). What are you by nature ? A. An enemy of God, a child 
of Satan and an heir of hell. 


A. 
A. A place of endless 
A. For- 


A, They will roar, curse 


The above affords a text for an indignant editorial 
a column long. The puper thinks that the 8.8. 
Union ‘‘ must have been very much in need of some- 
thing to do when it could find no better employment 
than the publication of this atrocious stuff”. And it 
wisely suggests that the “harm and wrong to chil- 
dren that have been done by such falsehoods and 
misrepresentations regarding ourselves and God are 
almost incalculable”. 


——— es — — 


From the high hills of Idaho a correspondent 
sees more clearly into the real situation and oppor- 
tunity of Unitarianism to-day than any of the more 
favored who stand in Unitarian pulpits or sit in 
Unitarian pews, who ominously shake their heads 
and sadly predict evil results from ominous tenden- 
cies. Hesays: “ My mind is in full accord with the 
rapidly growing consciousness of the whole denomin- 


ation, that the earnestness and reality of the ethical 
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society leaders in trying to bring the kingdom of 
heaven on earth must soon be brought without de- 
lay into vital relations and sympathies with a theism 
as real and earnest as that of Mr. Tiffany in his late 
essay. Under the impressiveness of Adler’s and Sal- 
ter’s call, we are waking to the significance and real- 
ity of Emerson’s teachings as we have not adequately 
done before, and with the immense advantage of Em- 
-erson’s direct and vital belief in God. The speaking 
with authority is already beginning, and the confidence 
of your Washington Territory correspondent, Mr. 
Greer, that ‘ our word is truth and destined to pre- 
vail’, because it is ‘about settled in harmony with 
science and reason’, is none too strong.” 


—_— -_—— 
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W. J. Porrer, in The Index of the 24th ult., hasa 
thoughtful editorial on ‘“The Power not Ourselves an 
Intelligible Power”, in which occur the following 
weighty sentences: 


But those who study this problem are apt to begin on the 
wrong side—the infinite side; and, so beginning, they either 
proceed to dogmatize without knowledge, or, abashed by 
their own ignorance, they humbly sink back into theological 
know-nothingism, and declare the universe a riddle which it 
is vain for human beings to try tosolve. And this is a mood 
of mental skepticism which slides easily into moral indiffer- 
ence Or Worse. 
dle whose answer is merely to be guessed at or which is to go 
unsolved. It presents a problem for thoughtful observation 
and study; and the conditions of solving the problem, so far 
as the solution of it concerns human living, are within the 
compass of human brains. ) 

The proposition that nature presents an intelligible order is 
one that stands at the very basis of science, and is the preface 
of all knowledge. Nature’s methods and activities, all her 
phenomena of force and form, can be analyzed, classified, 
systematized, by the human mind. But this would be im- 
possible, were not the order, the system, the classification, the 
regularity of action, the organific tension and aim, there in 
nature herself. The human mind imports nothing into na- 
ture; it only reads off what is already there. 

And, if the universe thus presents to the human mind an 
intelligible order, the power that is behind or within it, and is 
the animating impulse of it all, must be an intelligible power. 
This power cannot be separated from nature. Her changing 
phenomena, her processes and sequences, her movements and 
forces, are simply the varied exhibitions of the power itself. 
Their order is its order, their method is its method, their in- 
telligibleness is its intelligibleness. However one may hesi- 
tate, therefore, to affirm conscious intelligence of the ani- 
mating power that is manifest in the natural universe, there 
seems no escape from the conclusion that it is an intelligible 
power. Science, experience, the history of the human race, 
bear witness to the truth of this proposition. 


This is certainly truth of great practical moment. 


—_—_— - -—- 


A FAREWELL social was held in the parlors of 
Unity church Wednesday evening, Be sll se 23, to 
afford the members and friends of the church an op- 
portunity of saying good-bye to Mr. and Mrs. Batch 
elor. The circumstances which compelled the resigna- 
tion of. Mr. Batchelor as pastor of Unity, are already 
known to our readers, and although the event of his 
departure from Chicago is one which must always be 
accounted a real misfortune to our city and the Uni- 
tarian cause, it is pleasant to record that no feeling of 
hopeless loss or discouragement pervaded the farewell 
social. Both pastor and pore have endeavored to 

and courageous manner, 


meet the issue in a fran 
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and while candidly admitting their disappointment, 
have resolved to face the future and make the most 
of the opportunity which it affords. UNITY is also 
glad to report that, now that Mr. Batchelor has really 
dropped the load he has been painfully carrying for 
the last two years, he seems to have made a rebound 
back to his former condition of good health and 
cheerful spirits, which almost cheats us into the be- 
lief that he has never been sick. His immediate plans 
for the future do not include a new pastorate, or set- 
tlement to the work of the ministry before the expi- 
ration of another year; but our eastern friends will 
find assurance that their old comrade returns to per- 
form no idler’s part among them, in the announce- 
ment of a course of lectures before the divinity school 
at Cambridge, and the projection of other labors of a 
semi-literary character. Mr. Utter and Mr. Blake 
spoke the formal farewell for the Chicago churches, 
and Mr. Batchelor replied in his most cheerful vein, 
leaving us with a last parting impression that makes 
us indeed the more unwilling to part from him, but 
the more certain, also, that wherever he goes he car- 
ries with him the means and power of. a growing use- 
fulness in the cause of that rational faith he loves to 
teach, and which his life and character so worthily 
illustrate. 


“A VERY UNPLEASANT PLACE.” 

According to areport of his sermon in the next 
morning’s paper a minister told a Cleveland congre- 
gation on a recent Sunday that ‘‘it is here in flesh 
where we must have faith in Christ; there will be 
no school in heaven. You must graduate here, and 
the offices will be distributed in heaven; and if not, 
you will go into a very unpleasant place.” Perhaps 
this figure of graduation from a school course was 
suggested to the preacher by the circumstance that he 
was on his way across the country to take a professor- 
ship in a college of his denomination; while the 
striking simile of the distribution of offices was 
doubtless borrowed from political life, and must have 
impressed such disappointed politicians as were pres- 
ent with a very lively sense of the future joys of the 
kingdom. But the most suggestive phrase of the 
reported sermon is its euphemism for what was once 
very plainly called hell. Shades of Baxter and Ed- 
wards and Adams and others, who from your pulpits 
thundered the ‘‘doom of the majority” and por- 
trayed the torments of the fiery pit in words that 
scorched the very marrow of those who heard, has it 
come to this, that your hell has cooled down upon 
the lips of present orthodoxy into simply ‘‘a very 
unpleasant place”,—‘‘only this, and nothing more”? 

But this rather ‘‘lame and impotent conclusion” 
of the preacher marks the drift of thought in the 
average pulpit to-day. We say drift, because with 
the majority of ministers this movement away from 
the old thought zs a drift ; that is, it is less from se- 
rious individual inquiry and direct facing of the 
questions in doubt or dispute, than from the pres- 
sure of strong general currents setting in beneath 
them and loosing them from their moorings. The 
old phraseology is toned down in the sermon even 
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where it is stubbornly maintained in the creed. ‘The 
simple fact is that the old ideas of hell no longer 
have any vital hold on intelligent thought. They 
have ceased to be real, to have any felt connection 
with the sure issues of conduct and character. Man 
good people lament this. They feel that a salutary 
restraint upon human action is removed by this wan- 
ing of old beliefs. With many it doubtless is so. But 
the remedy does not lie in the vain attempt to repair 
what has so steadily and naturally fallen into decay. 
It lies rather in making men to see more clearly the 
real issues of conduct and motive here and now; that 
while full realization of the penalty of our sin may 
come later, that penalty is not deferred but begins 
with the evil purpose or wrong act, registers itself in 
the soul, ripens the natural harvest of the seed sown. 
‘‘He dismissed hell with costs ”, the legal wits said of 
- Lord Westbury at the time of the prosecution of the 
writers of the Essays and Reviews for heresy, when 
the chancellor decided that clergymen ‘‘were not re- 
quired to believe in eternal damnation”. But the 
everlasting laws of conduct and character, inwoven in 
the very framework of human life, no court of earth 
has ever annulled nor ever will. It is really the 
growingly clearer perception of these laws that has 
left behind the old conceptions of punishment. The 
same insight that has displaced the old thought fur- 
nishes that which must more effectively take its place. 
The intelligent preacher to-day can speak to men 
of the consequences of sin in terms compared with 
which the hell of Baxter and Edwards is mere scenic 
lightning and thunder; and surely he has unspeak- 
able advantage over such milk-and-water presenta- 
tion of the old views as keeps the penalty of trans- 
gression still remote, while it reduces it to the going 
into ‘‘a very unpleasant place” ! 


F. L. H. 


ORTHODOXY AND HONESTY. 


A sentence quoted from the Andover Review in a 
recent number of Unity, reads: ‘‘ We respectfully 
suggest to our brethren that the first question is not 
that of honesty but that of orthodoxy.” This sug- 
gests a former utterance of Dr. Newman Smyth’s, 
which was to the effect that creeds, like political plat- 
forms, are ‘‘ nota contract to be signed and kept to 
the letter”. We have been taught in late years ex- 
actly how much political platforms are worth. 

Rev. William Mountford once said: ‘‘ We are get- 
ting now to understand that there is no knowing well 
what a man is theologically by simply what he can 
sign or say.” And he went on to give an account of 
what happened to Prof. Jowett, of England. His 
fine commentary on the Lpistles of Paul was com- 
plained of as heretical, and he was immediately sum- 
moned by the vice-chancellor of Oxford to renew his 
subscription to the thirty-nine articles, which he 
promptly did. 

Two days later the London Times published in 

arallel columns the passages of doubtful orthodoxy 
in his two volumes and such extracts from the thirty- 
nine articles as they were supposed to conflict with. 
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two columns were in flat contradiction. And the 
compiler asked what is a safeguard worth as to the 
church, when a man will publish in two serious vol- 
umes what he will practically repudiate within a fort- 


y| night, and yet continue to go on publishing and sell- 


ing. 
‘*But now”, continues Mr. Mountford, ‘‘ about 
the persons who have stayed outside the University 
of Oxford, with all its wealth and high places, be- 
cause they were unwilling to enter it dishonestly ? 
It is a curious sign of the times that Dr. Jowett 
should be able to be the head of a college in Oxford, 
and be ready to sign the thirty-nine articles any day, 
and yet publish the works he does and get the kind 
of _— he gains.” 

ave we not before said that it was one of the 
weaknesses of orthodoxy, of supernaturalism, to rank 
belief above character, theology above morals, or con- 
formity above integrity ? Does not the principle as 
stated by the Andover Review lend justification to 
this? Yet we recall the words of Dr. Mead at the 
triennial council of Congregationalists in St. Louis in 
1880, affirming ‘‘ What we want in a declaration of 
dogmatic belief is honesty. Let us have an honest 
statement or none; for honor is the better part of 
orthodoxy.” And old Dr. Emmons wrote in 1793 of 
believers and church-members, ‘‘They are not re- 
quired to be infallible [orthodox], but they are re- 
quired to be honest !” J. C. L. 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM. 


Primitive Christianity preached and practiced com- 
munism. Jesus, though loving that young man with 
great possessions, still insisted that they must all be 
given to the poor, and added that a rich man could 
no more come into the kingdom of God than a camel 
through a needle’s eye. So he said elsewhere, ‘‘ Woe 
unto you that are rich”; and James still more 
strongly, ‘‘ Go to, ye rich men, weep and howl.” So 
in the parable Lazarus goes to bliss and Dives to 
‘‘hell”, and the only reason given is that the former 
was a ‘‘ beggar” and the latter went ‘‘ clothed in fine 
linen and fared sumptuously every day.” The book 
of Acts describes in detail how Jesus’s followers in 
Jerusalem carried out these teachings in a commu- 
nistic life, giving up all their lands and goods,— 
‘neither said any of them that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own, but they had all 
things incommon.” It tells further how Ananias 
and Sapphira, because they sought to evade this com- 
mand and ‘kept back” part of their propérty, were 
struck dead and denounced as having lied unto God. 

But from this early order Christendom has de- 
parted about as far as possible. In Christian coun- 
tries some men own land by the square league, while 
thousands of families smother in garrets. In Chris- 
tian cities shivering and starving girls have made 
shirts at thirty cents a dozen, while fat millionaires in 
furs cornered their food and fuel and increased the 
cost of living. Even in the church its early com- 
munism is forgotten. Heber Newton writes, in the 


Plainly, if language has any validity whatever, the 


last North American Review, that the Primate of Eng- 
land is salaried ‘‘ with the income of nearly four hun- 
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dred worKingmen”. Clergymen go “‘ clothed in fine 
linen”, and the preacher, instead of sending Dives to 
hell for faring sum wager | dines with him, and hell 
is the last topic they talk about. The rich young 
man finds the church door anything but a needle’s 
eye; the richer he is the easier he gets in and the 
more he is honored when in. o figure of a 
despairing camel stares at him from the stained win- 
dows, and no woe upon wealth from the texts on the 
wall. Of the old community life all that remains is 
‘he communion supper, and that has shriveled to a 
ceremony with a small contribution for the poor. 
‘nanias still ‘‘ keeps back” his wealth,—perhaps is 
een absent, enjoying it or making more. But 
Spphira comes, in costly carriage and costume, and 
stetches forth a jeweled hand to take the sacrament 
inmemory of one who died for the poor and forbade 
hitfollowers to retain any private riches. 

n this desertion of its early principles, the church 
hat probably been wiser than its founder. Men 
dir so, and so need the stimulus of private compe- 
titin, that communism does not content them and 
hasfailed in nearly all the many cases where tried, 
andprobably always will fail. 

SIP that early Christian teaching, with all its 
erra, contains a deeper truth. Community of goods 
we <nnot have and do not want, but more of the 
comunistic spirit we must have. The problem of 
promty cannot be solved by equal or any artificial 

istmution, but to its slow solution must be brought 
moref the sentiment of brotherhood which dwelt in 
the aly church. Free competition cannot cure the 
evil. Nor can there be any fair competition to-day 
anlesfavor is first shown to the weaker side. One 
man mes to the contest with the immense advan- 
tage cvast lands or other wealth originally won by 
force - fraud and increased by unjust laws of inher- 
itanceanother comes handicapped by an inheritance 
of powty and ignorance. It is asif in a race you 
shotlc put one competitor on a fleet horse and the 
othe m foot and break his bones besides, and then 
callhe competition fair. The only way to make it 
fairs to make the laws and customs favor the poor 
unt. they have removed the wrongs which accumu- 
lateewhile they favored the powerful. 

Bi, more ~ laws, is needed the feeling that 
rich 1d poor do constitute a community where private 
rightmust be ever secondary to the common welfare. 
The th must show more sympathy for the poor, and 
moreeadiness to open avenues for their advance. 
The yor must learn that the rich man’s wealth is 
mostlinvested in their service, employing and help- 
ing thn, and that he is but its manager. Poverty 
will wely be greatly relieved, but will doubtless 
remaiin some degree to the world’s end. Says Mr. 
Cable Dr. Sevier: ‘‘The man that can make the 
rich al poor love each other will make the world 
happitthan it has ever been since man fell.” Such 
commiism of sympathy would bring the real sacra- 
mentaupper and true communion. H. M. 8. 


Tutweekly publication of the sermons of Rev. 
R. Her Newton in the Day Star, a bright, pro- 


gressivpaper published in New York, is resumed 
this we. 


Gonfributed Mrticles. 


HOPE. 


[From Schiller. | 


We speak and we dream of a bliss to come 
In a better and fairer day; 
And after that bright and golden goal 
Our days are hasting away. 
The world grows old and again it is young, 
But ‘‘ The Better” is ever the word on the tongue. 


At the threshhold of life Hope welcomes us in; 
The boy hugs it close to his heart; 

The youth it beguiles with its magic charm, 
From the aged it wili not depart. 

We sink in death at life’s far slope, 

Yet over the grave man planteth Hope. 


And it is no vain and flattering dream 

With a fool for its mean begetter; 
In the heart we hear ever the ringing voice, 

‘¢ We were born for something better.” 
And that inner voice, we may well believe, 
Will never the hoping soul deceive. 


PHEBE M. BuTLER. 
OAK PARK, Illinois. 


PLATO.—V. 
Dialectic (Continued.) 


What, now, is the relation of the world of Ideas to 
the world of phenomena? And first its relation to 
our knowledge. Our knowledge, as some of the pas- 
sages already quoted show, is but the working of the 
Idea in us. “ That which imparts truth to the object 
and knowledge to the subject is what I would have 
you term the Idea of the Good, and that you will re- 
gard as the cause of science and truth as known by 
us'.” It is the presence of the Idea in us that ren- 
ders us real, 2. ¢., self-moving, self-identifying, and, so, 
capable of knowledge. Here we return to a suppo- 
sition * that seemed to be necessitated by the nature 
of knowledge psychologically considered, and we see 
that what follows from the nature of knowledge as 
such follows also from the nature of being. Human 
knowledge is, therefore, in its measure, real, divine 
knowledge. We may infer, further, that to “ex- 
plain” human knowledge we have to presuppose a 
divine, eternal intelligence. Finally, the working of 
the Idea in us gives something of firmness even to 
our lowest knowledge, it is the cause not simply of 
scientific comprehension but even of the possibility 
of any knowledge or “ experience” whatever. Here 
we must not fail to note, in passing, the proper correc- 
tive of the Sophistic theory of knowledge and of the 
notion held by the Lesser Socratics that only identical 
judgments like “the good is good ”, for example, are 
possible. By the very nature of knowledge the uni- 
versal is already with the particular. We have here 


1, Republic, 508. 
2. Pheedrus, 245. See above. 
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also the corrective of the Parmenidean conception of 
thought as merely the realization of the principle of 
abstract identity. Finally, we have the appropriate 
apotheosis, so to say, of the Socratic conception, the 
transformatian of human into real, divine knowledge. 

It is very important to note here the development 
that the Platonic conception of scientific (2. e., phi- 
losophic) method undergoes at this point; or, rather, 
to note what the presupposition of induction is and 
to see that true philosophic method springs directly 
from that presupposition and is not synonymous with 
finding the likeness of things that are given as differ- 
ent by the organs of sense. While, therefore, Plato, 
in his earlier works, apparently follows the Socratic 
notion of method as induction, in his later he simply 
uses the notion of divine intelligence, the concrete 
union of thought and reality as the key to the uni- 
verse. ‘l’o Plato the universe has its being and signifi- 
cance by reason of its relation to God. Induction, 
therefore, is, as was said, an eye-opener, but it settles 
nothing completely, except on the supposition that 
all intelligence is one and divine. The Platonic method 
is, therefore, not merely scientific, it is more, it is 
speculative, intuitive, conservative. And it is worth 
remarking here, by the way, that Plato’s thought did 
not follow the order laid down by Comte as the order 
of the world’s thought, namely, from religion and 
metaphysics to science; it proceeded rather from re- 
ligion and art through science to metaphysics and a 
higher religion. 

The relaticn of ideas to the world of sense, which 
is our next point, is a difficult matter to settle ex- 
actly. From what has already been said it appears' 
that the Ideas are the causes of phenomena.’ But the 
ideas are also called the archetypes of things, the 
eternal patterns towards which the artificer of the 
world looks in forming the world.* Here seems to be 
an inconsistency. Again, the world of Ideas is inde- 
pendent, self-existent, and yet enters into phe- 
nomena. ‘The difficulties arising out of these three 
characteristics of the Ideas—their independence, their 
archetypal nature, and their causality—were pointed 
out by Aristotle, and were indeed understood, in part 
at least, by Plato himself, as we have already seen.*‘ 
We cannot stop to discuss them here. Following the 
conception of unity in plurality and the notion of 
being as power we are to conclude that Plato in his 
maturest reflections saw the danger of abandoning 
and wholly unrealizing the serious interests of life by 
holding the world of Ideas to be remotely supernal. 
It was indeed his intensest desire to represent as far 
as possible the real as rational and the rational as 
real. The world is to him, therefore, what it is by 
reason of its participation in the Idea, and the Idea, 
1.€., spirit, intelligent life, is veritably present in all 
things. The participation of things in the Idea is 
not, however, quite the same as the participation 
of Ideas in one another; for the Ideas in spite of 
their participation in one another retain their indi- 
viduality (as men, for example, hope to do in a 


1. Phzedo, 75. 
2. Phedrus, 9%. See Zeller, pp. 262,268 Schwegler, p. 79. 
3. Parmenides, 132. Timzus, 28. 


4. De -a eeae Book XIII, chapters 4 and 5, and Plato’s Parmenides, 


perfectly constituted society, such as Plate attempts 


to picture in the Repudlic), while phenomena, in 
spite of their. ‘‘ participation” in the Idea, are fleet- 
ing and ‘‘admit of generation into and out of one 
another”. Considered as mere appearances, not 
manifestations, they are an insubstantial many. In 
a certain sense, phenomenaare the not-being or nega- 
tive of Ideas, not the absolute or abstract not-being 
or negative, but the imperfect determinations or 
ag vem of the Ideas. To understand completels 
the Platonic theory of the relation of Ideas to phe 
nomena it is necessary to understand his conceptim 
of matter, which belongs to his Physics or theory >f 
nature. 

B. C. Burt 


WE SEE AS WE ARE. 


The poem hangs on the berry-bush, 
When comes the poet's eye; 

The street begins to masquerade 
Where Shakespeare passes by. 


The Christ sees white in Judas’ heart, 
And loves his traitor well; 

The God, to angel his new heaven, 
Explores his lowest hell. 


Ga. 
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RELIGIOUS STUDY. 


What with the admirable paper of Mrs Snder- 
land which appeared in our Supplement No. -I for 
September 12, now available in a neat pamhlet, 
and Unity Leaflet No. 12, just out, consisting « sev- 
eral definite programmes for study, we shall lok for 
a decided increase of interest and additionaatten- 
tion given to this matter by our churchesUnity 
Clubs and Women’s Circles this year. So sugestive 
to individual students and solitary readers re the 
programmes accompanied with references ta# we 
make room for the benefit of our readers for \ fol- 
lowing, hoping that it will induce each of our tad- 
ers to send five cents for the Leaflet. 


SECOND PROGRAMME-—UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA 
I. Risk or New ENGLAND UNITARIANISM.  [NG’S 
CHAPEL. | 
Il. CHANNING AND THE UNITARIAN CONTROVERS 
Ill. Harvarp Divinity Scnoou.. Dr. GANNE’ AND 
THE Frrst UNITARIAN MISSIONARY MOVESNT. 
IV. PARKER AND THE RIsE OF BIBLE CRITICISM. 
V. EMERSON AND THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS. 
VI. Tue Amer. Unit. Assocration. THE NIONAL 
CONFERENCE. THEIR RELATIONS TO EACHTHER. 
VII. UNrTARIANs IN PHILANTHROPY. 
(A) Dr. BELLOWS AND THE SANITARY COMMHION. 
(B) Dr. FURNESS AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 
(Cc) JOHN PIERPONT AND TEMPERANCE. 
VIII. DIvERGENCES FROM UNITARIANISM. 
(A) FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
(B) ErHiIcaL CULTURE SOCIETIES. 
IX. ORGANIZED UNITARIANISM IN THE WEST. 


(A) WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


INPERFECT IN ORIGINAL. 


(B) WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL DCIETY 
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(c) Women’s WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
(p>) STATE CONFERENCES. 


THIRD PROGRAMME-—UNITARIAN DOCTRINES, 


I. Insprratron, OLD AND New. What Constitutes 
Revelation, Authority and Scripture? 

Il. Tue BrsLe in THE Licut OF MODERN CRITICISM. 

III. Our Tuovent or Man’s Sovun. At Birth, Sin, New 
Birth, Salvation. 

IV. Our Tuoveut or MANKIND. Solidarity, Vicarious 
Atonement, Social Progress, Kingdom of Heaven, 
Religion. 

V. Ovur Tuoveut or Jesus CHRIsrT. 
VI. Our THovenut or Gop. 
VIl. Our Tuoveut or WorsHIP AND PRAYER. 
VIII. Our Tuovent or IMMORTALITY. 
IX. RELIGION, SUPERSTITION AND SCIENCE. 
X. THe UNITIES OF UNITARIANISM. 
PROGRAMME OF 8T. LOUIS BRANCH. 
1. TRANSCENDENTALISM. 
Il. THe Rewiciovs EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 
III. UnNrrarrans tN RELATION TO EDUCATION. 
IV. THe BIBLE IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN CRITICISM. 
V. Jesus CuHRistT FROM A UNITARIAN STANDPOINT. 
VI. Hymn WRITERS OF THE LIBERAL CHURCH. 
VIL. Emrnent UNITARIAN WoMEN. 


MARTYR SEED. 


The blood of the martyrs has been the seed of the 
church, and that seed has naturally ripened into a 
harvest of martyrs. Blood sown has produced a crop 
of blood, and the propagation of martyrdom has been 
fora thousand years the work of the church. Its 
medieval history is strewn with the slain. Every 
Christian who has fallen by martyrdom has been fol- 
lowed in this period by a dozen which his religion 
has slain. The church, from furnishing the martyrs, 
came to slaying them, and instead of dying for the 
church professed Christians took to killing for the 
church. The sword of martyrdom has been turned 
to other faiths. First the church martyred the pa- 
gans, then the heretics, then the Mohammedans, then 
the Protestants, and then the several rival sects, until 
at present the civil law puts an end to the martyr- 
dom by requiring the church to spread through other 
seed than blood. Dying and killing are both now 
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Gorrespondence. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD. 

To the Editor of Untry: 

There can come no harm, but on the contrary very 
much good from the ethical movement. I think it 
ig a cause deserving of success and if it does not ob- 
tain it sooner or later it will not be the fault of the 
philosophy of ethics. ‘The Old Testament com- 
mands men to love God: the New Testament ex- 
horts men to the love of man. The question raised by 
your correspondent W. C. G. in reference to the essen- 
tial question, Which is first in importance—the be- 
lief in a God or the practice of morality and the love 
and fellowship of mankind?—deserves and should 
receive due consideration. Much might be said on 
both sides of this great question. 

I believe a natural and rational religion consists in 
the belief in and the love and worship of the true God 
and the love of man and the practice of every known 
virtue. Much also may be said on the subject as to 
which of these great sentiments ante-dates the other 
in the development of mankind. But what I desire 
at this time, more than anything else, to say through 
your paper is, that it depends on the definition given 
to the term or idea of God as to whether we shall 
have among us so called atheists and agnostics. If the 
old and narrow and savage idea of a God is retained 
and taught, then as we obtain through science en- 
larged and enlightened views of the universe and the 
laws thereof, many will reject the idea of such a 
God as being incompatible and inconsistent with the 
wisdom, the intelligence, the grandeur and the su- 
preme beauty and goodness manifested in these new 
and increasing revelations of the universe. When 
men of enlightened mindsand elevated moral feelings 
are told by the oracles of the orthodox church that 
if they do not subscribe to a belief in a Jewish 
Jehovah or a stereotyped definition of a Christian 
deity they are to be regarded as infidels, atheists and 
wicked men, then they will do just as many of them 
are now doing. ‘They will appeal toa higher court 
for a new and better definition of God. They will 
appeal to the court of enlightened reason and refined 
sentiment as against that of ignorance, superstition 
and tradition, and tothe court of science and ex- 
perience as against the Bible myths and miracles for 
a better definition of God,—one that shall be more 


less esteemed in churchmanship. It is to be hoped 
that the fruit of martrydom has fully ripened and 
failen, and that the tree itself is dead. Christianity 
has of late been replanted. Blood has not been its 
new seed ; and blood will not be its fruit. 


| AusTIN BIERBOWER. 
CHICAGO, 


A SHORTHAND reporter in England timed Phillips 
Brooks in his sermon at Westminster Abbey. e 
poured out 213 words per minute for 30 minutes, 


and ‘‘to follow him makes a Turkish bath a super- 
flnous operation.” ,, 


—————— 


congruous with modern science and God’s revelations 
of the frue, the good and the beautiful in nature— 
one that shall bring harmony in the place of discord 
between God, nature and man. 

Your correspondent C. W. W. thinks theistic faith 
very essential for the support of morality. It may beso. 
He quotes Dr. Hedge as saying, ‘‘ The idea of God is 
the pivotal thought around which the moral order of 
the world revolves”. ‘This may or may not be true. I 
will not discuss that question at present. But I will 
ask if it makes any difference what kind of an idea 
we have of God as to whether it enhances or retards 
the ‘* moral order of the world” ? Is it all the same 
if we have a St. Chrysostom’s, a Torquemada’s, a 


NATURE is our word for God’s methods. 


| 


Calvinistic or a Unitarian idea of God? Most relig- 
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ionists have been theists, believers in some kind of 


God; and yet see the bloody annals of religion! ‘The 
God of the priestly theists and Christians of the mid- 
dle ages was supposed to look on approvingly while 
they burned heretics for revealing some of the truths 
of the true God. To-day Christians and theists in 
Russia persecute and maltreat the poor Jews, because 
their God cursed the Jews and made it a duty for 
Christians to persecute them. 

My belief is, that when the true and only and ab- 
solute God of the Universe is known and taught and 
worshiped in the churches, there will be no such 
thing known as infidelity, atheism nor agnosticism. 
‘‘When,” as Emerson says, ‘‘ we have broken our God 
of tradition and ceased from our God of rhetoric, then 
may God fire the heart with his presence.” 
we shall accept the revelations of science as tanta- 
mount with the revelations of the Bible, and the great 
scientists, revealers of the truths of nature, as saints, 
of as high authority as St. Peter, or St. Paul, or St. 
John, or St. Augustine, then we shall all be in a fair 
way to become sincere and intelligent worshipers of 
the true and only God. 


W. W. RicuMonp. 
ATLANTA, ILL. 


FROM THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


To the Editor of UNITY: 


The Scandinavians have always been of a very 
martial disposition, but in our century they have 
transferred their warlike spirit from the fields of bat- 
tle to the fields of theology. They have always some 
subtle theological matter to quarrel about. Now it 
is the predestination that occupies their mind. Some 
believe that the children of men have nothing to do 
with their own conversion; others think that they 
have a little bit todo withit. The fight has grown very 
hot, and has split the Norwegian Lutheran Synod in 
two different camps, which use the coarsest invectives 
against each other. Members of the congregation 
oppose the ministers, and the ministers oppose each 
other. What this struggle may lead to has recently 
had a very tragi-comical illustration up in Norway 
Lake, Candiohy county, Minn. 

The minister there, Mr. Markus, stood in sharp 
opposition to his congregation concerning this pre- 
destination question, and at last the congregation 
discharged him. But Mr. Markus would not go. He 
said they had no right to discharge him unless they 
proved that he taught false doctrines. Then the 
congregation locked and bolted the church-door, and 
placed guardsmen at the gate to hinder the fallen 
Adam to reach his paradise. But one Friday morn- 
ing, when the guard had retired for a moment, the 
fallen Adam, Mr. Markus, broke open one of the 
windows with an iron crow and entered the church, 
forced the door open and, as one rumor tells, replaced 
the lock with another, to which he had the only key. 
When the guardsmen returned, they found the priest 


as a victor on the spot, and were unable to enter 
for a 


the holy tabernacle. They ran immediatel 
lawyer, forced their way into the church, and found 
the minister there, his dangerous weapon in hand. 


They asked him to leave, but as the holy man did not 
feel inclined to obey, two men seized him and drag- 
ged him out of the church. Now it was the minis- 
ter’s turn to run for a lawyer, and the lawsuit is now 
at full speed. It will be for the court at Willmar to 
decide whether God has predestined Mr. Markus or 
his stubborn church members to heaven, and for the 
lawyers to prove whether Mr. Markus or his sheep 
need conversion in order not to go to hell. 


KRISTOFER JANSON. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota. 
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‘QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE SON OF Man.” 
By 8S. H. Winkley. Published by the Sunday-school 
Society, at 7 T'remont Place, Boston. Price, 15c. Mr. 
Winkley’s question books are best adapted for those 
who take and teach for fact the Bible records pretty 
nearly as they stand. So we cannot wholly praise his 
work. But he has fame in Boston as a leader of Sun- 
day-school teachers’ meetings, and the secret of his 
fame must lie in his teaching-method. That method, 
so far as it is reflected in the print, is—quwestions. He 
simply offers a series of skilful questions on his Bible 
passage: by a verse reference the pupil is sent to the 
Bible quarry for the ‘‘ What did he do?” and ‘‘What 
did he say?” part of the answers, and the thought, 
meaning, comment is suggested by more questions, — 
always questions, not statements. So the mind is 
kept alert. We quote from the preface: ‘* This book 
does not propose a thorough study of the life of Jesus. 
It only aims so to present him who was the son of 
David, the son of Joseph and Mary, the son of Man, 
and the son of God, that more hearts may be drawn 
to the Father through him, and that those becoming 
sons of God may also, in the most emphatic sense, 
become sons of men. In preparing it the following 
requests have been heeded: ‘Let us have a few lessons 
at least upon the Old Testament.’ ‘Let each lesson 
contain what can be taught to the youngest classes.’ 
Some of the less experienced and younger teachers 
say: ‘Have the lessons long enough so that we will 
not get through so soon.’ ‘ Be sure and have a prac- 
tical lesson.” ‘Why not have a stanza or two of a 
hymn?’ ‘Give something tobe studied up.’” 4G. 


THE subjects of Canon Farrar’s lectures while in 
this country are announced as ‘ Dante”, ‘‘ The 
Talmud and its Authors”, and ‘‘ Browning, the Poet”. 
We hope he may be heard by many people, particu- 
larly on the latter subject. Perhaps the word of so 
sane a man may do something towards removing the 
insane flippancy and cant about ‘‘ Robert Browning’s 
wilful obscurity”, and general lack of either poetic 
power or form by those who confessedly have never 
tried to read him and never studied him. The lit- 
erary censorship by which many people dispose of 
Robert Browning’s poetry with a sneer, would find 
little use for the writings of Goethe or Dante, for 
much of Shakespeare and the most of the Bible. 
Indeed the use such people do make of these writings 
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is apt to be of the second-hand sort. ‘They appreciate 
other people’s appreciation, and when Browning’s 


day comes, as surely it will, many of these people 
will wonder at the old-time distrust. 


Tuis week’s number of The University contains a 
thoughtful analysis by Miss Mary E. Burt of “an 
American Idyl”, under which title she describes 
James Russell Lowell’s “ Legend of Brittany”. She 
isinclined to blame the author for the conclusion 
given to the poem,in which the little babe which 
died unbaptized is “ allowed to receive the sacrament 
and enter into eternal bliss”. “ We are glad”, she 
says, “ that the little creature found redemption from 
iis predecessors’ sins, and went singing with its 


UNITY. 


mother into paradise. But the artistic effect of the 
tragedy was spoiled.” 


TENNYSON’s poem, ‘‘ The Princess”, the subject 
of which the Edinburgh Review thirty years ago 
characterized as ‘‘ of transitory interest”, appeals to 
a new generation of admiring readers, who find in 
its melodious verses not only choice phrases which 
have become cherished household words, but a contri- 
bution to the literature of the much-vexed woman 
question. We commend Rolfe’s edition—students’ 
series—for its attractive illustrations, carefully re- 
vised text and helpful notes. (James R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston. 75 cents. ) 
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UMBRELLAS. 


Did you ever think, my little reader, as you were 
hurrying along under the friendly shelter of an um- 
brella, how long this serviceable article has been in use? 
Far back in the past, when the ancient kingdoms of 
Egypt and Assyria were in their prime, it was carried 
by their kings and nobles to protect them—not from 
the rain, which seldom falls in those warm countries, 


but from the burning rays of the sun. The Chinese, | 


Japanese, and Burmese had long ago their queer- 
looking parasols, made of paper and elaborately or- 
namented with feathers and pictures of birds and 
beasts. In Burmah, we are told, a man’s rank is 
known by the number of umbrellas he is allowed to 
carry. The king may indulge in twenty-four, and he 
is represented in pictures sitting in state under 
twenty-four umbrellas, all attached to one handle. 

it is only a little more than a hundred years ago 
since they came into general use among the English 
people. For a long time they were left te the exclu- 
sive use of the women; for a man to have carried one 
would have dubbed him at once womanish, and what- 
ever else a brave Englishman might venture for his 
comfort or profit, he would hesitate before he would do 
anything which would be an imputation on his man- 
liness. But at last the man appeared who could bid 
defiance to custom and jeers, and a grateful people 
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generations. Jonas Hanway, so says our history, 
was seen one day walking boldly through the streets 
of London, protected from a driving rain by 
an umbrella. Men laughed and boys taunted, but 
Jonas was undisturbed, and being very comfortable, 
kept his temper, and as he did not seem to lose any 
of his manliness, the result was that the people not 
only soon forgot to laugh but were ready to follow 
his example, until their use has become so general, 
and they are considered so indispensable a part of a 
gentleman’s wardrobe that it has come to pass in our 
day you can almost say thatan Englishmen is known 
by the quality of his umbrella, instead of the number 
of them, asin Burmah. A writer, in an interesting 
article in the Little Christian, has made an estimate of 


the number of umbrellas made in the United States 


in one year. He says that it exceeds seven millions, 
and if they were placed in a row, allowing three feet 
of spade for each, they would make a procession three 
thousand miles long. He also says that it takes just 
fifteen minutes to complete one, but of course there 
are a great number of persons employed in doing it. 
There are the steel workers, brass and nickel finish- 
ers, carvers, cutters, ironers, and a host of others. 
The most of the umbrellas made in the United States 
are manufactured in Philadelphia. The beautiful cit 
of Brotherly Love seems to be doing her part towards 
protecting us from the showers. A. L. P. 


LOOK ABOUT YOU. 


Little things are full of beauty, 
Even us the stars above ; 
Even little flowers growin 
Tell us of our Father’s love. 


And the daisies by the roadside, 
With their faces to the sun, 
Tell us of a life eternal, 
As their leaves drop one by one. 


And the little violet growing 
Underneath its leaves of green, 
Tells us, scatter good about you— 
Good that’s felt but is not seen. 


And the rain-drops falling softly 
From the clouds of silver gray, 

Seem to tell us to be patient— 
Soon will come the golden day. 


And the faces, human faces, 
Tell us of lives good and grand; 
Though the sorrows have been many, 
They are healed by Time’s soft hand. 


In the golden sunset glory, 
In the night wind’s sigh and swell, 
We can read of things more wondrous 
Than we have the words to tell. 


Nature’s voices all about us 
Tell us to be good and true; 
Though we look to skies above us, 
Or read it in a drop of dew. 


have preserved his name for the admiration of future 
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28, was led by J. Li. Jones, and had for its lesson the 
last half of the book of Joel. A few prefatory re- 
marks called attention to some general points: that 
while at first Joel uses his own language, he breaks 
out in this lesson into that of Jehovah : that the first 
part being all lamentation for the desolation caused 
by sinfulness, this is alive with rejoicing and hope- 
fully suggested remedy,—as vivid a picture of plenty 
as was the other of desolation. ‘The first reassurance 
is that of physical bounty, the second that of spiritual. 
He suggested that as the lessons were followed the 
special passages which were found to be familiar as 
quotations should be particularly noticed, and the 
pupils’ attention called to them, such as III. 10. J. V. 
Blake recommended that the scholars choose the 
passages which seem to them the strongest or the 
most beautiful ; also that it be always made an aim to 
write out on the board an analysis of each book as it 
is studied. An analysis of the day’s lesson was put 
upon the board by Mr. Blake, and the teachers were 
strongly advised to provide themselves with a set of 
Noyes’s translations of the Old Testament, as being 
much preferable, in the rendering of these poems 
about to be studied, to the revised edition or the 
original versicn. 


THE CHICAGO WOMEN’S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
held its monthly meeting at the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Thursday, September 24, About one hundred 
and twenty-five ladies were present. The topic, 
‘‘Qlder Boys and Girls in the Sunday-school”, was 
introduced by Mrs. Dow. Both the paper and the 
discussion were full of practical suggestions. One 


which was particularly emphasized was the responsi- 
The iittle children must get 


bility of the parents. 


UNITY. 
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their love and respect for the Sunday-school from 
the home. It was thought Unitarians were quite api 
to criticise too freely the church and Sunday-school 
in the presence of their children, thus unconsciously 
lessening their respect for what their parents desire 
them to reyerence. The indiscriminate attendance 
upon orthodox Sunday-schools by children of liberal 
parents was condemned. Parents should feel more 
deeply the necessity of transmitting their religion 
undefiled. A systematic study of the Old and New 
Testaments was advised, followed by a study of the 
growth of Unitarianism in America, and the works of 
Channing, Parker and others. The young people 
should be induced to work for the church, more 
might be done for their amusement, and most of all 
help them to feel that dignity of character is more 
to be desired than appearance. -The last can _per- 
haps be best taught by ourselves respecting most 
those who stand for dignity of character. ‘The fol- 
lowing resolutions in memory of Mrs. Henry Booth, 
who died at her home in this city last August, were 
prepared by a committee consisting of Mrs. Celia P. 
Woolley, Mrs. David Utter and Mrs. E. Blackman, 
and unanimously adopted: 


Whereas. Death has removed from us our dear friend and 


_| fellow-member, Mrs. Henry Booth. Be it 


RESOLVED, That in recording her loss we recall the mem- 
ory of one whose life of constant devotion to duty, both at 


| home and in the field of public philanthropy and reform, and 
THE Monday noon teachers’ meeting, September 


whose firm loyalty to principle and unshrinking courage in 
support of what she believed to be the truth, afford us an ex- 
ample not easily to be forgotten and always to be profited by. 


RESOLVED, That in the life and character of Mrs. Booth, 
which made her the object of universul love and esteem, we 
and proudly acknowledge the illustration of those principles 
of rational faith and religion she so unequivocally accepted as 
her owu; and that we recognize anew the truth that there can 
be no witness to the sincerity of our religious professions 
equal to that of a blameless life. 


RESOLVED further, That we extend our sincere sympathy 
to the husband and family of the deceased, and that a copy of 
these resolutions be published in Unity and forwarded them. 


Mrs. C. G. Toomas, Secretary. 


Los ANGELES, CaL.— Brother Cronyn has been 
down from San Diego on a three-Sunday visit to 
Brother Fay and writes: ‘‘ Mr. Fay has a promising 
movement under way here, and if his health holds 
out, will build a strong society. "Tis a good field— 
30,000 inhabitants in the city and increasing, and a 
dozen little towns around with their converging 
interests here.” 


THE work of Unitarian church building goes on 
apace in the west. The church at Madison, Wis., 
is being pushed to completion, it is hoped before 
winter. Mr. Simmons’s society at Minneapolis expect 
to enclose their building beforethesnow. Mr. Janson 
announces in the last Register that they are now able 
to complete the basement, and will use it for services 
this winter. Ground is broken for the Unitarian 
church at Topeka. St. Joseph, Mo., is geting 1s 
hand upon the lot. And they are only waiting for 
the plans at Helena, Wis., before beginning work 
on that model, three-room country church, that can 
be builded for $1,000, with the land and some horse- 
labor thrown in. Where is the architect who will show 


— 


us how to do something in this line, prettier and more | 


practical than rome yet embodied between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific? And All Souls Church, 
Chicago, will begin when the 10,000th dollar is 
subscribed. 


4)NE WAY OF SPENDING A VACATION. A brother 
minister writes: ‘‘August 31st closed my botany. In 
the two months I identified .ebven hundred plants 
and over seventy grasses. September lst I turned to 
religion and now I don’t know a milk-weed from a 
mullein.”’ 


Kau CLAtrRE, Wis.—A_ correspondent writes: 
‘Kristofer Janson has been here lecturing on Folk- 
Lore. Unfortunately for me it was in Norwegian.” 


Pine Ripae AGency, Daxota.—D. Theophilus, 
a graduate of the Manchester New College, England, 
who comes to this country highly recommended by 
his old teacher, Dr. Martineau, and other Unitarian 
ministers, has recently been appointed as a teacher in 
the Indian school at this agency. 


THE University for Sept. 26 contains a_ paper 
on Robert Browning’s ‘‘ James Lee’s Wife”, by Abbie 
M. Gannett. It is a sufficient guide through that 
subtle, thought-provoking and _ heart - interpreting 
poem. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., had a holiday the other day, 
the occasion of which was the sale of the 100,000th 
hogshead of tobacco this year. How many a hohday 
would be made possible if Louisville or some other 
city could but educate humanity above the tobacco- 
chewing stage, and if the earth had not been ravished 
of this 100,000 hogsheads of narcotic poison ° 


THE prairie fire is abroad, making its annual 
exhibition of glory and destruction on our western 
prairies. A strip over 100 miles in iength is re- 
ported as having been devastated in Dakota. Man’s 
mastery over nature is won only by desperate fighting. 


‘Tne CurcaGo UNIVERSITY even in its fallen es- 
tate opened on the 10th ult. with 110 students, 30 
of whom are young women. ‘This shows how sadly 
a real institution of high learning is needed in this 
great city. Doctor Henson, who made the opening 
address, said that the trustees still hoped to reclaim 
the building, which was sold by the auctioneer last 
summer, but failing in this the school would be con- 
tinued elsewhere. 


A RECEPTION is to be given to Moncure D. 
Conway in Boston, Oct. 9, T. W. Higginson to pre- 
side, 


THE Methodist church at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
which last year raised seventy dollars for missions, 
the other Sunday, with the help of a visiting 
brother, raised to their surprise, three hundred and 
twenty dollars in a few minutes. The pastor writes: 
‘Our people are delighted with their own liberality 
and as never before with the missionary cause.” 
Of course it would beso. A church is never so happy 


hor so strong as when it has given generously to. the 
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principle, that only missionary religions thrive, bas 
a local application easily verified in the experience of 
every individual church. 


GEORGE W. CABLE has bought himself a home on 
Paradise Road, Northampton, , ig where he is here- 
after to live. We hope that the severe frosts of 
New England will not prove too much for the rare 
genius of the Louisiana climate. 


Mr. SAMUEL HAMLET has received a unanimous 
call to the pastorate of the First Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) church of Brookfield, Mass. Mr. Hamlet 
was amember of the last graduating class of the 
Meadville theological school. It is understood that he 
will accept the call. 


WomMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. — 


The second regular executive meeting of the board of 


directors of the W. W.U.C. was held at headquarters, 
September 3d, 1885. Present: President Mrs. West, in 
the chair; Directors—Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Udell, Mrs. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Dow, Miss Roberts, Miss Le Baron 
and Mrs. Gordon. The minutes of last meeting 
were read and approved. The corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Le Baron, reported that she had received 
172 letters, had written 270 letters and postals, sent 
away 378 tracts, loaned 35 books, sold 1 book, re- 
ceived $7.67. At the Wisconsin State Conference, 
which she attended, there was organized a ‘‘ State 
Post-office Mission Committee”, of which Rev. J. 
H. Crooker, of Madison, was chairman. That this 
committee had already districted the state and found 
workers to take charge in several districts. During 
a visit to lowa, Miss Le Baron found a most active 
interest in the work. Report accepted. Interesting 
and hopeful letters were read from state directors 
Mrs. Cole, Iowa; Miss Gale, Ohio; Miss McCaine, 
Minnesota; Miss Gould, Iowa. It was deemed ad- 
visable that money received and paid out by individ- 
ual directors should appear in the treasurer Mrs. 
Hilton’s book or report. It was deemed best that 
the corresponding secretary should attend as many 
state conferences as possible, in order to acquaint 
them with the workings of the W. W. U. C., and to 
codperate with them. The president, Mrs. West, 
has had printed 500 slips of an appeal and also a 
statement of the objects of this couference. The 
programmes for religious study will be ready for dis- 
tribution in a few days. ‘Two thousand programmes 
were ordered published. One thousand copies of Mrs. 
Sunderland’s able address upon religious study classes 
were ordered. On motion, the record and leaflet 
prepared by Rev. Mr. Judy for post-office mission 
work, was ordered to be published, and a committee 
of one, viz., Miss Le Baron, was chosen to raise 
money specially for this purpose. On motion, $25 
was appropriated for postage and stationery. <A vote 
of thanks was given the A. U. A. for 7 volumes sent 
by it to the Loan Library, also to the editor of Zvery 
Other Sunday for 10 copies of that paper. Mrs. 
Jennings, of A Porte, Indiana, was elected state di- 
rector for two years. Meeting adjourned. 


Mrs. G. E. Gorvon, 


Max Miiller’s 


missionary cause it is committed to. 


Recording Secretary W. W. U. C, 
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Rev. Arthur "M. Judy. Sunday-school! at 
12:10. | 


WMnnouncements. 


The Subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per 
annum, payable in advance. Single copies 5 
cents. 

The date on the address label indicates the 
time to which the subscription is paid. 

Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 
ing this date. No written receipts are sent 
unless requested. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expi- 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their 
renewal without waiting fora bill. Nopaper 
discontinued without an express order and 
payment of all arrearages. 

= 5 checks payable to the order of Charles 

. Kerr. 


Contracts for Advertising in UNITY can be 
made by applying to Edwin Alden & Bro., 
Fifth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, or 140 Nas- 
sau street, New York City. Rate per line8 
cents. Electrotypes must be on metal. 


UNITY FUND. 


FoR THE BUILDING OF ALL SOULS CHURCH, 


CHICAGO. 

Am’t paid or 
Name. Address, subscribed. 

Am’t received to Sept. 30: 
Previously acknowledged...............ccese0+ $5,689.43 
By error Saratoga fund ............00. cece sees 3.00 
$5,686 43 
Mrs. A. C. McFadon ...... Quincy, III ........ 20.00 
Rev. J. C. Learned.........St. Louis, Mo..... 10.00 
Church of the Unity...... \ riba 11 00 
L. 3. Richardson............ ~ Oe 1.00 
Rev. James T. Bitby.....Medford, Mass... 5.00 
Rev. David Cronyn ........ San Diego, Cal . 100 
Mrs. L. A. Richardson..St Louis, Mo..... 5.00 
wt og. a SUR eeat Cincinnati, O..... 1,00 

Miss Anna Wigglesworth, 
Boston, Mass..... 400.00 
J.Raymond Williams. ..Bay View, Wis.. 5.00 


SARATOGA FUND. 


E. W.Clark...................Germantown, 

Pa. 20.00 

Mrs. Chas. L. Jones........ Cambridgeport, 
Mass, 90.00 
v. 8. C. Beach Dedham, “A *5.00 
G. Richards............... ™ ‘ *10.00 
, A. aes g : *5.00 
EE *5.00 
Rev. M. J, Miller............ Geneseo, IIl....... *10.00 
Wm. H. Pierson ........... Fitchburg. Mass. *5.00 
Mrs. Maria B. Perry......Fitzwilliam, *‘ 1.00 
Mrs. Caroline Chaplin... Fitzwilliam, 29 1.00 
Mrs. Frances Whitcher...Mattapan, * 1.00 
Unitarian Church...........Shelbyville, Ill.. 6.40 


CHICAGO FUND. 
James P. Gardner.........AllSouls Church  *50.00 


. $6,314.83 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Rev. David Utter, minister; residence, 13 
Twenty-second street. On Friday at ten 
o'clock A.M. the Ladies’ Industrial soci- 
ety will hold its first meeting for the sea- 
son. On Saturday at 10 a. m. the Indus- 
trial school will be resumed. Sunday 
morning preaching by the pastor, and 
Sunday-school as usual. The first meet- 
ing of the fraternity will be on next 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 7th. 


Unity Cuurcu, corner Dearborn ave- 
nue and Walton place. Sunday, October 
4, service at 10:45 morning. 


Sermon by | 


— 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of | 


Monroe and Laflin streets. Service at 
10:45 morning. Sermon by the pastor, 
J. V. Blake; subject, “ Evil.” Sunday- 
school at 9:15 4.mM. Sunday-school con- 
cert at 7:30 evening. Teachers’ meeting 
at 7:30 Pp. M., Monday, Oct.5. First meet- 
ing of Literary club, Tuesday evening, 
Oct, 6,—a concert,—at 7:30. Choir meet- 
ing, Saturday evening, Oct. 10, at 7:30. 


ALL Souts CHurRcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Ellis avenue. Minister, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones ; residence, 
2004g Thirty-seventh street. Sunday, 
Oct. 4, service at 10:45 a.m. Mr. Jones’s 
subject will be “Great Hopes for Great 
Souls.” 


Unron TEACHERS’ MEETING, at the 
Channing club room, at noon, Monday, 
Oct. 5, at 135 Wabash avenue. Subject, 
“Amos I., 2; II., 3.” Leader, J. V. Blake. 


UNION COURSE 


Sunday School Lessons 


Literary Studies in the Old Testament. 


The Poetical and Prophetical Books and Frag- 
ments of the Old Testament. 


Lesson Slips for the first and second Sundays of | 


the course are now ready. Six suggestive ques- 
tions each. 


50 CENTS PER HUNDRED. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
135 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


—S — 


HE Sunday School Society has now 
on hand copies of Unity Services and 
Songs bound in cloth and can supply a 
moderate order without the delay of special 


binding. 

CHICAGO PRICES 2% 280% 
per cent. less than those prevailing in other West- 

erntowns. You can save the difference in price 

on allnew and standard books, by ordering direct 

from us. Send tal for free catalogues. The 

Colegrove Book Co., 135 Walash Ave., Chicago, UL 


EVERY OTHER SATURDAY......... 


OUR GREAT BENEFACTORS......... as ae 
Just published, Short Biographies of the Men 


$5.56 for $3.50. 


FOR COUGHSCROUP USE 


TAYLOR’S 


SWEET GUM 


—AIND— 


MULLEIN. 


The sweet gum, as gathered from a tree of the same name, 
growing along the small streams in the Southern States, 
contains a stimulating expectorant principle that loosens 
the phlegm producing the early morning cough, and stimu- 
lates the child to throw off the false membrane in croup aod 
whooping-cough. When combined with the healing muci- 
laginous principle in the mullein plant of the old fields, pre- 
sents in Tavtons Curroxer Rewepy oF Sweer Gum 4xD 
Mutigrm the finest known remedy for Coughs, Croup, 
Whooping-Cough and Consumption; and so palatable, soy 
child is pleased to take it. Ask your druggist for it. Price, 
25c.an1@1, WALTERA. TAYLOR, Atl-2 . Ga. 


BIC OFFER. Tiidiveawarim 
Self-Operating Washing Machii-cs. If you want 


one send us your name, P. O. cnd express office 
at once. The National Co. 23 Dey &t., N.Y 


CURED. BOOK FRFF 
J.C. Horrmas, Jeiheie 


Oo Pp : U vi MORPHINE HAstt EASILY 


——— 


and Women most eminent in Literature, Science, Philanthropy, Art, etc. Edited by $5.‘ 


SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 
Bros., Publishers.) 530 


offer the two above for $3.50, postage 
Ge We give you your choice—send 
Other Saturday for one year, or send #1. 
stamps. No watches, no worthless 
bona-fide offer. THIS IS A SPECIAL 


With nearly 100 portraits, emblematically embellished. (Roberts 
, elegant cloth and gold cover. 
We are willing to sacrifice, in order to place E 


Other Saturday in 90,000 more familiés, &= ° 


id by us. e know where E.0O.S. goes it will stay. 
This is one of the best bargains ever offered by a solid, reliable compa 
.50 as above, or send us $2. 
for six months. Remit by Postal Order or one cer 
fts, no humbug, no free copies; a square, honest deal; 4 
FFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 60 DAYS. 


ny. 
00 and we will send Ever) 


EVERY OTHER SATURDAY PUBLISHING CO.., 


‘ingle Copies, 10c. 
hree Copies, 20c, 


_ 47 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


